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seven coconut-palms are standing. He looks back, and, finding his pursuer 
about to overtake him, he jumps from his horse to the first coconut-palm 
and climbs quickly up. The horse runs home, and he meets the dog on his 
way. He tells the dog to speed fast, because their master is in danger. 
Now the Man-Eater reaches the coconut-palms. He bites the trunk, and 
the tree falls against another tree. The man on the tree jumps to the next 
one, and so on until the last tree. The Man-Eater looks up the last tree 
with a pleasing smile, saying to himself as he feels his belly, "Thank Heaven! 
you will give me much satisfaction." And as he bends his head to bite 
the tree, the dog, which has been travelling for some time, arrives, and, 
seeing the Man-Eater bending, bites him on the neck and kills him. l 

Juan descends from the tree- top to meet his kind and loyal friends, the 
dog and the horse. He thanks them very much for what they have done 
for him. He mounts his horse, and tells the dog to follow. They all go to 
the town, the seat of the government. After travelling for some time, they 
come to the next village. The people of the village are surprised to see a 
stranger coming from the direction of the haunted region. They ask Juan, 
"Have you ever met any extraordinary incident in any village through 
which you passed?" — "Yes," says Juan. "A man almost ate me up, but 
I am glad he is now dead. I killed him." The news of the traveller ia a 
relief to them. They shout and laugh and dance, and embrace the traveller, 
celebrate a feast for him. Juan is surprised of all these festivities; and he 
asks the people what all these things mean to them, and why they honor 
him too dearly when he has not done anything for them. "Yes," an- 
swer the people. "You have vanquished our most dreaded foe, and we 
honor you." 

After all these festivities, they lead Juan to the palace of the king. Juan 
tells the king the story of his adventure; and when the king learns that 
the traveller has killed the Man-Eater, the terror in his kingdom, he jumps 
in gladness, sends for his daughter, and issues a summons to the effect that 
every man, woman, and child in the kingdom shall come to witness the 
marriage ceremony of his daughter with Juan, the hero of the hour; and 
to celebrate the peace that will forever be enjoyed by the whole people in 
the kingdom. The marriage is celebrated; and the horse and the dog, 
the best friends of Juan, become the idols in the palace. 

Simon P. Santos. 
Manila, P. I. 

A Missouri Variant of "The False Lover won Back." — No tradi- 
tional example of the ballad of "The False Lover won Back" (Child, No. 
218) seems as yet to have found its way into print from American sources. 

Recently I have secured a variant of the Buchan version (Child's collec- 
tion, No. 218, A) from the Ozark region of Missouri. The text was com- 
municated in writing by Miss Gladys Moore, who learned the ballad in 
childhood from the singing of her grandmother, an Englishwoman from 
northern Cumberland, who was then resident in Galena, Mo. For assistance 

1 See, for comparative notes, Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde 
Islands (MAFLS 15, II). p. 122. 
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in obtaining this ballad, and several song-stories of the "vulgar ballad" 
type which I have secured from the same community, I wish to thank Miss 
Lillian Scott, a student in Washington University. 

A comparison of the text with that of Buchan will show the accurate 
recollection of the proper names "young John" and "sweet Berwick town." 
Important differences are the systematic suppression of four stanzas (6, 8, 
10, and 12); the simplifying of some archaic language, as "bower-door" to 
"front door;" the anglicizing of the Scottish dialect; and the confusion of 
certain terms as a result of inaccurate memory or imperfect understanding, 
as "fast tripping" to "fast stripping." 

The two stanzas (4 and 5) which have been pointed out (The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, 4 : 209-210) as belonging probably to another 
story survive here very much as in Buchan's collection. 

For the sake of a more ready comparison, the four stanzas of the Buchan 
version not found in the present text are here inserted in brackets in the 
corresponding positions: — 

The True Lover. 

1. A fair maid sat in her front door 

Wringing her lily hands. 
And by it came a sprightly youth 
Fast stripping o'er the sands. 

2. "Where go you, young John," she says, 

So early in the day? 
It makes me think by your fast trip 
Your journey's far away." 



3. He turned about with an awful look, 
And said, "What's that to you? 
I'm going to see a lovely maid 
More fairer far than you." 

J.. " Now, have you played me thus false 
In summer amid the flowers, 
I will repay you back again 
In winter amid the showers. 



5. "But never fear, dear love, for me, 

You may come back again; 
For if you look at other girls, 
I'll look at other men." 

6. ["Make your choice of whom you please, 

For I my choice will have; 
I've chosen a maid more fair than thee, 
I never will deceive."] 
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7. But she took up her clothing fair, 

And after him went she. 
But all he said was, "Go back again! 
No farther go with me!" 

8. ["But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 

Will ye never love me again? 
Alas, for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me again! "] 

9. The first town that they came to, 

He bought her a blazing ring; 
And then he said, " Go back again, 
And go no more with me! " 

10. [" But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 

Will ye never love me again? 
Alas, for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me again! "] 

11. The next town that they came to, 

He bought a muff and gloves, 
And told her to go back again 
And find some other love. 

12. ["But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 

Will ye never love me again? 
Alas, for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me again!"] 

13. The next town that they came to, 

His heart it grew more warm, 
And he was deep in love with her, 
And she was over again. 

14. The next town that they came to, 

He bought her a wedding-gown, 
And made her lady of his own bowers 
In sweet Berwick town. 

John Robert Moore. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Baptist Ox. — " De Bible tell how all de creeters what Marse 
Norah gwine 'low ter come inter de Ark en be saved, is bleedzed t' be 
babtized. 

"Dey be a river — I done fergits what dey names hit, but hit sho 'nuff 
be dar — dey a river right in front er Marse Norah's do'. En dey all, 
when dey gits t' de river, kin choose how dey's gwine be babtized. 



